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A REPRINTED  RECORD  OF  FACTS-COMPILED  FROM  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES, 

Of  the  most  dreadful  Battles  by  Sea  and  Land ; Horrible  and  Mysterious  Murders,  Suicides,  Plagues,  Pestilences,  Famines,  Earthquakes,  Storms, 
Shipwrecks,  Conflagrations,  Death-Beds,  and  every  other  appalling  Calamity  incidental  to  the  life  of  Man  ; forming 

THE  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE  COLLECTION  OF  GRAPHIC  AND  GLOWING  NARRATIVES 

Of  Wonderful  Discoveries,  Thrilling  Adventures,  Scenes  of  Love  in  the  Court,  Camp,  and  Cottage,  Curious  Anecdotes,  Conspiracies,  Trials, 
Prophetic  Warnings,  and  Sublime  Descriptions,  exceeding  in  intensity  of  agonizing  Interest  any  Work  ever  pubhshed — showing  how  Man  is 
dazzled  and  betrayed  by  the  Vanities  of  the  World,  and  that  the  real  occurrence  of  this  Life  far  surpass,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  any  Events  ' 

which  can  possibly  be  depicted  in  the'  pages  of  Fiction  and  Komance. 

“ The  Death  Wakeant”  will  achieve  for  the  People  a Grand  Moral  Lesson,  it  will  inevitably  strike  Terror  into  the  Hearts  and  Minds  of 
Thousands,  and  bring  back  to  their  Memories  the  too  often  forgotten  but  solemn  admonition 

“ IN  THE  MIDST  OF  LIFE  WE  ARE  IN  DEATH.” 
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me,  and  the  g 
I have  to  be 
him!  Oh!’ 

‘is  it  thrue  at  all? — is 
my  own  Denis, 
young  husband  of  my 
early — and  my  first  love, 
in  good  airnest,  dead, 
and  going  to  leave  me 
here  — me,  Denis,  that 
you  loved  so  tindherly, 
and  our  childher,  that 
your  brow  was  never 
clouded  aginst  ? Can  I 
believe  myself,  or  is  it  a 
dhrame '!  Denis,  arict. 
machree  ! avick  machree! 
your  hand  was  dreaded, 
and  a good  right  it  had, 
for  it  was  the  manly  hand, 
that  was  ever  and  always 
raised  in  defence  of  them 
that  wanted  a friend ; 
abroad, inthefaction-fight 
against  the  oppressor 

your  name  was  ever  feared,  acushla  ? — but  at  home — at  home where  was 

ynur  fellow  9 Denis,  aghra,  do  you  know  the  lips  that’s  spaking  to  you  ? 
—your  young  bride— your  heart’s  light— Oh  I I remimber  the  day  you 
war  married  to  me  like  yesterday.  Oh  ! avourneen,  then  and  since 
wasn’t  the  heart  of  your  own  Honor  bound  up  in  you — yet  not  a word 
even  to  me.  Well,  aghra  machree,  tisn’t  your  fault,  it’s  the  first  time 


refused  to 
to  your  own  Ho- 
But  your  dead, 
avourneen,  or  it  wouldn’t 
be  so — your’e  dead  be- 
fore my  eyes — husband 
of  my  heart,  and  all  my 
hopes  and  happiness  goes 
into  the  coffin  and  the 
grave  along  wid  you,  for 
ever  !’  All  this  time  she 
was  rocking  herself  from 
side  to  side,  her  com- 
plexion pale  and  ghastly 
as  could  be  conceived, 
and  the  tears  streaming 
from  her  eyes.  When 
the  coffin  was  about  to 
be  closed,  she  retired 
until  it  was  nailed  down, 
after  which  she  returned 
with  her  bonnet  and 
cloak  on  her,  ready  to 
accompany  it  to  the 
grave.  I was  astonished 
— for  I thought  she 
could  not  have  walked 
two  steps  without  as- 
sistance ; but  it  was 
the  custom,  and  to 
neglect  it,  I found,  it 
would  have'  thrown  the 
imputation  of  insincerity  upon  her  grief.  While  they  were  preparing 
to  bring  the  coffin  out,  I could  hear  the  chat  and  conversation,  and 
occasionally  a loud,  vacant  laugh,  and  sometimes  a volley  of  them, 
responsive  to  the  jokes  of  some  rustic  wit,  probably  the  same  person 
who  acted  master  of  the  revels'  at  the  wake.” — Traits  and  Stories  oj  the 
Irish  Peasantry. 


TO  THE  IM[II,I,I01VS. 

The  startling  facts  that  are  continually  oozing  out  from  the 
dark  and  festering  recesses  of  the  grave-yards  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  a large  proportion  of  the  more  densely  populated 
cities  of  this  country,  confirms  us  more  and  more  of  the  pro- 
priety— nay,  of  the  necessity  of  the  course  we  have  adopted 
for  forcmg  attention  to  the  subject,  by  placing  the  horrible  de- 


tails before  the  public  in  such  a way  that  every  one  may  be 
familiarized  with,  the  horrors  of  the  system  under  which  the  ., 
remains  of  all  that  were  once  or  still  may  be,  dear  to  them,  are 
disposed  of  by  the  carcase-manglers  of  our  English  burial- 
grounds.  As  a contrast  to  the  revolting  indecencies  to  which 
the  inanimate  remains  of  humanity  are  exposed  in  this 
country,  let  us  request  our  reader’s  attention  to  the  conduct  of 
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other  nations  with  respect  to  their  dead,  as  exhibited  by  the 
celebrated  Wordsworth,  in  an  interesting  paper  published  by 
Mr.  Colburn,  and  intended  as  the  Supplementary  Report  of 
Mr.  Chadwick  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  Health 
of  Towns,  and  from  which  a copious  extract  will  be  found  in 
this  number  of  the  Death  Wareant.  The  contrast  is  beau- 
tiful yet  painful  to  us  as  Englishmen,  and  more  than  that,  most 
disgraceful  also. — Surely,  we  shall  not  rest  upon  our  oars,  or 
cease  to  agitate  this  really  important  and  naturally  interesting 
subject  until  we  have  effected  a reform  so  loudly  called  for  upon 
every  consideration  of  Health,  Decency,  and  Religion. 

PEDRO  DE  IiA  GASCA,  an  honest  and  intrepid  Spaniard,  sent 
as  viceroy  of  Mexico  to  punish  the  plunderers  and  murderers  of  the 
miserable  Peruvians.  It  is  not  my  wisii  to  defend  their  conduct ; yet 
many  writers,  misled  by  a generous  bias,  have  egregiously  erred  in  their 
descriptions  of  the  mild  virtues,  simple  manners,  and  general  happiness 
of  the  South  Americans,  when  invaded  by  the  more  civilized  marauders 
of  Europe.  The  ir.habitanis  of  that  vast  continent,  though  following  at 
a humble  distance  the  improvements,  were  tainted  by  many  of  the  worst 
crimes  of  polished  life  ; they  were  alternately  a prey  to  their  own^  inor- 
dinate passions,  to  the  lusts  of  their  Incas,  tlie  superstitious  despotism  of 
their  priests,  and  at  the  moment  of  Pizarro’s  landing  the  country  was 
desolated  by  civil  war.  These  facts,  indisputably  confirmed  by  contem- 
porary evidence,  do  not  at  all  diminish  the  guilt  of  their  oppressors,  who, 
with  respect  to  the  justice  of  their  motives,  had  the  same  right  to  their 
spoils  as  a housebre.sker  to  the  contents  of  my  writing-case,  or  a high- 
waj-man  to  the  purse  of  a traveller  : the  pompous  nonsense  issued  from 
the  Vatican  added  the  insult  of  mockery  to  injury  and  outrage. 

A reader’s  feelings  will  certainly  be  interested  in  contemplating  a 
harmless  people  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts ; and  his  indignation 
against  their  destroyers  will  be  proportionately  increased  when  he  reflects 
on  the  innocence  of  the  unhappy  sufferers.  But  these  are  the  dreams  of 
fiction  and  romance.  To  punish  as  well  as  to  prevent  a repetition  of 
such  enormities,  Don  Pedro  was  armed  with  absolute  power,  and  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  ships,  men,  arms,  and  the  good  wishes  of  every 
1 honest  man  in  Spain.  The  task  he  had  undertaken  required  a consider- 
1 able  portion  of  courage  and  dexterity ; to  moderate  the  excesses  of  the 

1 soldiers  without  estranging  their  affections  : to  punish  Gonzales  Pizarro, 

9 who,  having  attached  a powerful  body  of  troops  to  him  by  the  strong  ties 
i of  unbounded  indulgence  and  common  guilt,  evidently  aspired  to  supreme 
1 power  and  independence.  Aware  of  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and 
1 of  the  danger  of  commencing  hostilities  in  an  enemy’s  country  so  many 
1 thousand  le.Vgues  from  home,  the  viceroy  resolved  to  try  all  expedients 

i before  he  re|sorted  to  the  last  argument  of  kings.  An  occasion  favourable 

to  his  purpose  soon  presented  itself : Pizarro  and  his  party  had  been  exer- 
cising every  species  of  cruelty  and  violation  on  the  miserable  natives,  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  the  tomb  of  Viracocha,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Incas.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  prince,  who  united  the  characters 
of  a general  and  a prophet,  had  foretold,  a short  cime  before  his  death, 
that  a race  of  invincible  warriors,  at  a certain  period,  would  arrive  from 
a strange  country  beyond  the  ocean,  and  subvert  the  Peruvian  empire; 
this  prediction,  like  others  of  a similar  tendency,  probably  hastened  its 
own  accomplishment-  Believing  himself,  what  he  had  foretold  to  others,  1 
the  Mexican  monarch  deposited  in  the  tomb  where  he  was  to  be  interred, 
and  in  a remote  spot,  known  only  to  the  priests  of  the  sun,  immense 
treasures,  which  on  the  alarm  of  an  invading  enemy,  or  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful battle,  the  reigning  emperor,  with  his  concubines,  his  children, 
and  a few  faithful  adherents,  might  convey  to  some  far  distant  region, 
beyond  the  reach  and  rapacity  of  their  enemies.  Such  was  the  national 
legend ; but  in  the  tomb  of  Viracocha,  which  was  afterwards  discovered, 
no  treasure,  except  its  costly  ornaments,  was  found.  The  cruelties  in- 
flicted on  this  occasion  by  the  disappointed  Pizarro  excited  the  pity  of 
his  soldiers;  they  revolted  at  his  merciless  proceedings,  and  began  to 
doubt  if  it  was  lawful  to  obey  a monster  devoid  of  feeling,  and  who  vio- 
1 lated  every  law  of  God  and  man. 

Don  Pedro  saw  and  seized  the  opportunity  ; by  means  of  a deserter,  he 
conveyed  offers  of  pardon  to  the  discontented  party  ; and,  having  gained 
their  confidence  by  a prudent  mixture  of  mildness  and  firmness,  they 
joined  his  standard.  Finding  the  rebel  general  deaf  to  all  amicable  pro- 
posals, and  that  he  mistook  a wish  to  avoid  bloodshed  for  pusillanimity, 
with  augmented  forces  and  rigid  discipline  he  resolved  to  march  against 
him.  On  the  ninth  day  of  April,  in  the  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-eighth 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  and  at  the  first  dawn  of  a summer’s  morn,  the 
two  armies  met  on  the  extensive  plain  of  Xaquixa  Guana:  firm  in  long- 
tried  courage,  and  conscious  that  death  or  victory  was  their  only  alter- 
native, the  rebels  endured  the  attack  unbroken,  and  the  royal  army,  after 
a bloody  undecisive  conflict  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  were 
convinced  that  other  means  than  the  sword  must  be  had  recourse  to  for 

subduing  Pizarro.  Taking  advantage  of  an  interval  which  took  place  in 
consequence  of  fatigue,  the  heat  of  a burning  sun,  or  that  natural  com- 
punction which  natives  of  the  same  soil  must  naturally  feel  at  destroying 
each  other,  Don  Pedro,  advancing  in  front,  thus  addressed  the  contending 
armies : “ Friends  and  countrymen,  alas ! that  I should  live  to  see  this 
day ; was  it  for  this  that  you  quitted  your  wives  and  children,  and  braved 
the  dangers  of  a tempestuous  ocean,  to  perish  by  each  others  hands  .>  Is 
it  thus  that  you  observe  the  faith  pledged  to  our  august  sovereign  ? Is 
it  thus  that  you  fulfil  the  duly  you  owe  to  your  country  ; a duty  para- 
mount to  all  others  in  the  breast  of  every  honest  Spaniard  ? Let  the 
sword  be  instantly  sheathed,  and  in  circumstances  which  demand  all  the 
helps  of  mutual  affection  and  the  closest  union,  let  us  exhibit  no  other 
contest  than  the  amicable  struggle  of  trying  who  shall  perform  the  most 
praiseworthy  service  to  God  and  the  king.  There  is  only  one  obstacle  to 
impede  your  immediately  embracing  each  other,  which  I see  by  your 
looks  every  man  is  already  longing  to  do  ; this  obstacle  is  the  cruel,  the 
perfidious  Pizarro,  who,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  punishment  himself,  has 
attempted  to  involve  you  in  his  crimes;  but  you  have  a considerate  and 
gracious  king,  who  makes  large  allowances  for  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature,  and  the  influence  of  bad  example  in  persons  of  elevated  rank.  I 
am  commanded  by  our  royal  master  to  declare,  that  on  the  express  con- 
dition of  giving  up  your  leader  and  seducer,  who  hath  by  his  conduct 
tempted  }'ou  from  your  duty,  and  brought  disciedit  on  our  national  cha- 
racter : I thus  solemnly  declare,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and 
of  your  fellow-soldiers,  who  accompany  me,  that  tho.«e  who  have  been 
misled  by  Pizarro  shall  not  be  involved  in  his  punishment ; that  pardon 
to  all  but  that  great  offender  shall  immediately  be  granted,  if  you  will 
deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  publicjustice,  and  join  to  support,  with  hand 
and  heart,  the  Spanish  standard,  which  now  waves  over  my  head.” 

His  words  were  received  with  silent  attention  : the  mention  of  their 
king,  their  country,  their  wives,  and  their  children,  touched  their  ten- 
derest  feelings,  and  awakened  the  noblest  and  most  natural  passions  of 
the  human  heart;  but  when  the  viceroy,  raising  his  arm,  pointed  to  tho.se 
colours  which  had  so  often  conducted  them  to  victory  and  renown,  their 
military  enthusiasm  suddenly  taking  fire,  burst  into  a blaze ; seizing 
Pizarro,  they  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  laid  him  at  the  feet  of  Don 
Pedro,  and  both  armies  rushing  into  the  arms  of  each  other,  joined  in 
loud  acclamations.  “ Long  live  the  King  of  Spain  and  both  the  Indies !” 
Pizarro  was  proceeded  against  in  due  form  of  law  before  a tribunal 
commissioned  for  the  purpose  ; he  was  accused  of  treason,  perjury,  and 
extortion  ; found  guilty,  and  beheaded. 

FATAIi  ACCIDENT. — Ignorance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 
On  the  23d  of  January,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a young  man 
of  the  name  of  Thomas  Williams,  was  returning  home  from  Llanelly  to 
Pembrey,  and  instead  of  taking  the  road  as  he  should  have  done  at  such 
a time,  he  took  to  the  sands  for  the  sake  of  shortening  the  distance.  It 
was  at  the  time  extremely  dark,  and  it  is  supposed  he  became  bewildered, 
and  went  to  the  water  instead  of  keeping  more  to  the  right.  He  then  found 
out  the  danger  into  which  his  indiscretion  had  exposed  him,  and  began  to 
call  out  for  assistance  most  piteously.  His  cries  were  heard  for  miles 
by  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  for  it  w.as  very  calm.  Many  people 
flocked  down  immediately,  but  before  they  were  near  the  place  from 
whence  the  cries  proceeded,  they  found  that  he  was  drowning,  for  the 
cries  became  more  and  more  faint,  and  at  last  ended.  A pilot  boat  was 
coming  up  the  river  at  the  time,  and  when  near  the  spot,  instead  of  going 
to  his  assistance,  one  said  to  the  rest,  “ It  is  the  voice  of  a ghost,  and  it  is 
too  dangerous  to  go  near  it  1”  and  off  they  went,  leaving  the  poor  fellow 
to  his  fate.  Who  could  imagine  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, experienced  seamen  would  have  acted  in  such  a superstitious  man- 
ner, particularly  when  we  reflect  that  the  humanity  and  intrepidity  of  the 
British  tar  under  such  circumstances  are  notorious.  Surely,  a boat’s  crew 
of  savages  would  have  scorned  to  pass  by  a fellow-creature  on  such  an 
occasion,  without  at  least  attempting  to  rescue  him  from  a watery  grave. 

ETIQUETTE  ON  THE  SCAFFOLD.— On  the  9th  of  March,  1618, 
in  pursuance  of  a sentence  passed  by  Cromwell  and  the  commonwealth, 
the  Royalist  leaders,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Earl  of  Holland, 
and  the  Lord  Capel,  were  executed  in  front  of  Westminster-hall.  They 
were  brought  to  the  block  .and  beheaded  one  at  a time,  each  of  them 
addressing  the  people  ; and  the  Lord  Capel,  being  the  last  of  the  three, 
asked  whether  the  other  lords  had  spoken  to  the  people  viith  their  hats  on  ? 
and  being  told  that  they  were  bare,  he  gave  his  hat  to  his  servants,  and 
then  with  a clear  and  strong  voice  he  spoke. — Clarendon. 

A NAVAL  OFFICER'S  DUTY.— A strict  attention  to  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  added  to  seven  years’  practice,  had  rendered  Nelson 
such  a complete  seaman,  that  though  he  was  only  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
yet  Captain  Robinson  placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  skill  and 
prudence,  and  was  frequently  heard  to  say,  that  he  felt  as  easy  at  night 
when  it  was  Nelson’s  watch,  as  when  the  oldest  officer  on  board  had 
charge  of  the  ship.  Thus  we  learn  in  this  illustrious  character  a striking 
example  that  to  learn  to  command  it  is  first  necessary  to  obey,  and  that, 
in  order  to  obtain  distinction  in  any  profession,  something  more  than  a 
superficial  knowledge  is  absolutely  requisite. — Life  of  Nelson. 
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laEMOIRS  OF  MRS.  ROBINSON. 

(Continued  from  our  last,  page  59.) 

I now  proposed  deferring  our  wedding-day  till  that  period.  I pleaded 
that  I thought  myself  two  young  to  encounter  the  cares  and  important 
duties  of  domestic  life  ; I shrunk  from  the  idea  of  everything  clandestine, 
and  anticipated  a thousand  ill  consequences  that  might  attend  on  a con- 
cealed marriage.  My  scruples  only  seemed  to  increase  Mr.  Robinson’s 
impatience  for  that  ceremony  which  should  make  me  his  for  ever.  He 
represented  to  m}-  mother  the  disapprobation  which  my  father  would  not 
fail  to  evince  at  my  adopting  a theatrical  life,  in  preference  to  engaging 
in  an  honourable  and  prosperous  connexion.  He  so  powerfully  worked 
upon  the  credulity  of  my  beloved  parent,  that  she  became  a decided  con- 
vert to  his  opinions.  My  youth,  my  person,  he  represented  as  the  destined 
snaies  for  my  honour  on  a public  stage,  where  all  the  attractions  of  the 
mimic  scene  would  combine  to  render  me  a fascinating  object.  He  also 
persuaded  her  that  my  health  would  suffer  by  the  fatigues  and  exertions 
of  the  profession,  and  probably  I might  be  induced  to  marry  some  man 
‘who  would  not  approve  of  a mother’s  forming  a part  in  our  domestic 
establishment. 

These  circumstances  were  repeatedly  urged  in  favour  of  the  union. 
Still  I fell  an  almost  instinctive  repugnance  at  the  thought  of  a clan- 
destine marriage.  My  mother,  whose  parental  fondness  was  ever  watch- 
ful for  my  safety,  now  imagined  that  my  objections  proceeded  from  a 

fixed  partiality  towards  the  libertine  Captain , who,  though  he 

had  not  the  temerity  to  present  himself  before  my  mother,  persisted  in 
writing  to  me,  and  in  follorving  me  whenever  I appeared  'in  public.  I 
never  spoke  to  him  after  the  story  of  his  marriage  was  repeated  to  my 
mother ; I never  corresponded  with  him,  but  felt  a decided  and  proud 
indignation  whenever  his  name  was  mentioned  in  my  presence. 

My  appearance  on  the  stage  had  been  put  off  from  time  to  time,  till 
Mr.  Garrick  became  impatient,  and  desired  my  mother  to  allow  of  his 
fixing  the  night  of  important  trial.  It  was  now  that  Mr.  Robinson  and 
my  mother  united  in  persuading  me  to  relinquish  my  project ; and  so 
perpetually,  during  three  days,  was  I tormented  on  the  subject, — so 
ridiculed  for  having  permitted  the  bans  to  be  published,  and  afterwards 
hesitating  to  fulfil  my  contract,  that  I consented — and  was  married. 

As  soon  as  the  day  of  my  wedding  was  fixed,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
that  a total  revolution  should  take  place  in  my  external  appearance.  1 
had  till  that  period  worn  the  habit  of  a child  ; and  the  dress  of  a woman 
so  suddenly  assumed  sat  rather  awkwardly  upon  me.  Still,  so  juvenile 
was  my  appearance,  that  even  two  years  after  my  union  with  Mr.  Robin- 
son I was  always  accosted  with  the  appellation  of  Miss,  whenever  I 
entered  a shop,  or  was  in  company  with  strangers.  My  manners  were 
no  less  childish  than  my  appearance  ; only  three  months  before  1 became, 
a wife,  I had  dressed  a doll ; and  such  was  my  dislike  to  the  idea  of  a 
matrimonial  alliance,  that  the  only  circumstance  which  induced  me  to 
marry  was  that  of  being  still  permitted  to  reside  with  my  mother, 
and  to  live  separated,  at  least  for  some  time,  from  my  husband. 

My  heart,  even  when  I knelt  at  the  altar,  was  as  free  from  any  tender 
impression  as  it  had  been  at  the  moment  of  my  birth.  I knew  not  the 
sensation  of  any  sentiment  beyond  that  of  esteem  ; love  w.is  still  a 
stranger  to  my  bosom.  I had  never  then,  seen  the  being  who  was  destined 
to  inspire  a thought  which  might  influence  my  fancy,  or  excite  an  interest 
in  my  mind  ; and  I well  remember  that  even  while  1 was  pronouncing 
the  marriage  vow,  my  fancy  involuntarily  wandered  to  that  scene  where 
I had  hoped  to  support  myself  with  Mat  and  reputation. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Dr.  Saunders,  the  venerable  vicar  of 
St.  Martin’s,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  declared  that  he  ■ 
had  never  before  performed  the  office  for  so  young  a bride.  The  clerk 
officiated  as  father  ; my  mother,  and  the  woman  who  opened  the  pews, 
were  the  only  witnesses  to  the  union.  I was  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a 
quaker ; a society  to  which,  in  early  j'outh,  I was  particularly  partial. 
From  the  church  we  repaired  to  the  house  of  a female  friend,  where  a 
splendid  breakfast  was  waiting : I changed  my  dress  to  one  of  white 
muslin,  a chip  hat  adorned  with  white  ribbons,  a white  sarsnet  scarf- 
cloak,  and  slippers  of  white  satin  embroidered  with  silver,  I mention 
these  trifling  circumstances  because  they  lead  to  some  others  of  more 
importance. 

From  the  house  of  my  mother’s  friend  we  set  out  for  the  inn  at  Maiden- 
head-bridge.  Mr.  Robinson  and  myself  in  a phaeton,  my  mother  in  a 
post-chaise ; we  were  also  accompanied  by  a gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Balack,  a very  intimate  acquaintance  and  schoolfellow  of  my  husband  ;* 
who  was  not  apprised  of  our  wedding,  but  who  nevertheless  considered 
Mr.  Robinson  as  my  avowed  suitor. 

On  his  first  seeing  me,  he  remarked  that  I was  “ dressed  like  a bride.” 
The  observation  overwhelmed  me  with  confusion.  During  the  day  I 
was  more  than  pensive,  I was  melancholy ; I considered  all  that  had 
passed  as  a vision,  and  would  scarcely  persuade  myself  that  the  union 

1 * This  gentleman  has  since,  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle,  taken  the 

1 name  of  Hanway. 

which  I had  permitted  to  be  solemnized  was  indissoluble.  My  mother 
frequently  remarked  my  evident  chagrin  ; and  in  the  evening,  while  we 
strolled  in  the  garden  which  was  opposite  the  inn,  1 told  her,  with  a 
torrent  of  tears,  the  vouchers  of  my  sincerity,  that  I was  the  most 
wretched  of  mortals  ! that  I felt  the  most  perfect  esteem  for  Mr.  Robin-- 
son  ; but  that,  according  to  my  ideas  of  domestic  happiness,  there  should 
be  a warm'  and  powerful  union  of  soul,  to  which  I was  yet  totally  a 
stranger. 

During  my  absence  from  town  a letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Garrick, 
informing  him  that  an  advantageous  marriage  (for  my  mother  considered 
Mr,  Robinson  as  the  legal  heir  to  a handsome  fortune,  together  with  an 
estate  in  South  'Wales)  had  induced  me  to  relinquish  my  theatrical  pros- 
pects ; and  a few  weeks  after,  meeting  Mr.  Garrick  in  tlie  sti-eet,  he  con- 
gratulated me  on  my  union,  and  expressed  the  warmest  wishes  for  ii)y 
future  happiness. 

The  day  after  our  marriage  Mr.  Robinson  proposed  dining  at  Henley- 
upon-'Fliames.  My  motlier  would  not  venture  in  the  phaeton,  and  Mr. 
Balack  occupied  the  place  which  was  declined  by  her.  On  taking  his  seat  be- 
Itween  Mr.  Robinson  and  myself,  he  remarked,  “ were  you  married,  I should 
think  of  the  holy  anathema — cursed  is  he  that  parteth  man  and  wife.” 

My  countenance  w,as  suddenly  suffused  with  the  deepest  scarlet  : I cau- 
tiously conce.aled  the  effect  which  his  remarks  had  produced,  and  we 
proceeded  on  our  journey. 

Descending  a steep  hill  between  Maidenhead-thicket  and  Henley,  we 
met  a drove  of  oxen.  The  comic  opera  of  the  Padlock  was  then  in  high 
celebrity,  and  our  facetious  little  friend  a second  time  disconcerted  me, 
by  saying,  in  the  words  of  Don  Diego,  “ I don’t  like  oxen,  1 wish  they 
had  been  a flock  of  sheep  !”  I now  began  to  discover  the  variety  of  un- 
pleasant sensations  which,  even  undesignedly,  must  arise  from  conver- 
sation, in  the  presence  of  those  who  were  clandestinely  married.  I also 
trembled  with  apprehension,  least  anything  disgraceful  should  attach 
itself  to  my  fame,  by  being  seen,  under  doubtful  circumstances,  in  the 
society  of  Mr.  Robinson. 

On  our  return  to  London  after  ten  days  absence,  a house  was  hired  in 
Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields.  It  was  a large  old  fashioned 
mansion,  and  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  Freemasons’  tavern  has  been 
since  erected.  This  house  was  the  property  of  a lady,  an  acquaintance  of 
my  mother,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Worlidge,  an  artist  of  considerable  ce- 
lebrity. It  was  handsomely  furnished,  and  contained  many  valuable 
pictures  by  various  masters.  1 resided  with  my  mother  ; Mr.  Robinson 
continued  at  the  house  of  Messrs.  Vernon  and  Elderton,  in  Southampton- 
buildings. 

(To  be  continued  Weeldt/.') 

THE  MARINE  SNAKE. — A group  of  vertebrata,  to  which  but 
little  attention  has  hitherto  been  given,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
danger  attending  their  examination  in  the  living  state,  and  also  from  their 
geographical  distribution  being  entirely  confined  to  the  tropical  seas. 

'The  n,arr.ator  being  stationed  in  the  East  India  Company’s  service  on  the 
Delta  of  the  Ganges  had,  during  a considerable  period,  most  favourable 
opportunities  for  studying  these  serpents,  many  of  which  were  captured 
in  the  nets  employed  for  fishing.  His  observations  are  principally 
directed  to  the  anatomical  characters  which  distinguish  the  marine  from 
the  terrestrial  serpents,  and  to  the  modifications  of  structure  by  which 
the  former  are  adapted  to  the  element  in  which  they  exist.  With  respect 
to  their  phy'siology,  the  chief  point  of  interest  he  establishes  is  the  cir- 
cumstance of  all  tiie  species,  without  exception,  being  highly  venomous.  ( 
Dr,  Cantor  refers  to  the  recent  death  of  an  officer  in  Her  Majesty’s 
service,  within  an  hour  or  two  after  the  bite  of  a serpent  which  had  ' 

been  caught  at  sea,  and  also  to  numerous  experiments  of  his  own,  in  ; 

which  fowls,  fish,  and  other  animals,  invariably  died  within  a few  minutes  ,> 
after  the  bite  had  been  inflicted.  | 

t 

WHEN  COLDNESS  WRAPS  THIS  SUFFERING  CLAY.  i 

t 

When  coldness  wraps  this  suffering  clay,  | 

Ah  ! whither  strays  the  immortal  paind,  | 

It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  stay,  ,' 

B.ut  leaves  its  darken’d  dust  behind.  || 

Then,  unembodied,  doth  it  trace  | 

By  steps  each  planet’s  heavenly  way  ? ) 

Or  fill  at  once  the  realms  of  space,  | 

A thing  of  eyes  that  all  survey  I i 

Eternal,  boundless,  undecay’d,  | 

A thought,  unseen,  but  seeing  all,  | 

All,  all  in  earth,  or  skies  display’d,  | 

Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recall:  | 

Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  holds  ^ 

So  darkly  of  departed  years,  j 

In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds,  ^ 

And  all  that  wa9,  at  once  appears.  j 

^8  ®lje  iDeatlj  CHanant. 


IRISH  FUNRRAZ.  ON  XiOUGH  RRNE. 

The  above  enp;ravina:  represents  an  Irish  Funeral  on  Lough  Erne — 
the  particulars  of  which  are  unavoidably  omitted  until  next  week,  from 
the  length  of  an  important  announcement  of  the  issue  of  the  Plate  of  the 
Death  of  Nelson,  in  our  last  page. 

AIRING  THE  CHURCH.— What  do  you  do  with  the  coffins  ? We 
take  that  to  the  place  where  they  steam  the  church,  and  burn  the  wood. — 
Who  burns  it  1 The  beadle  burns  it,  I believe,  what  we  do  have. — What 
quantity  do  you  get  up  in  a weekl  Where  we  dig  one  of  these  graves, 
we  may  have  three  or  four  barrow-fulls  ; that  is,  where  we  have  to  dig  a 
20-foot  grave  ; but  there  may  be  some  graves  where  the  coffins  are 
decayed,  and  nothing  in  them  but  the  bones,  and  then  we  may  have  had 
a dozen  barrows-full,  and  that  is  chucked  down  to  where  the  steaming 
place  is,  and  the  beadle  burns  them. — In  digging  this  depth,  and  taking 
away  the  wood  of  these  coffins,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  any  bodies 
have  fallen  upon  you  ? I never  had  one  in  a deep  grave,  but  I had  one 
once  ; before  I was  there,  a man  of  the  name  of  Fox  had  the  ground  ; 
I succeeded  him ; he  is  now  dead ; he  was  a bad  character  ; he  is  dead* 
about  three  weeks.  I dug  a grave  on  a Sunday  evening,  on  pur- 
pose to  get  ready  for  Monday ; that  Sunday  evening  it  rained,  I was 
strange  in  the  ground  at  that  time  ; and  when  I went  to  work  on  Monday- 
morning,  I finished  my  work,  and  I was  trying  the  length  of  the  grave 
to  see  if  it  was  long  enough  and  wide  enough,  so  that  I should  not  have 
to  go  down  again,  and  while  I was  in  there,  the  ground  gave  way,  and  a 
body  turned  right  over,  and  the  two  arms  came  and  clasped  me  round 
the  neck  ; she  had  glove?  on  and  stockings  and  white  flannel  inside,  and 
what  we  call  a shift,  but  no  head.— The  body  came  tumbling  upon  you  ? 
Yes,  just  as  I was  kneeling  down  ; it  was  a very  stout  body,  and  the 
force  that  she  came  with  knocked  my  head  against  a body  underneath, 
and  I was  very  much  frightened  at  the  time. — You  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  grave,  and  as  you  were  digging  at  the  bottom,  the  body  of  this  vvoman 
without  a head  fell  upon  you  ! Yes. — From  the  side!  Yes,  from  the 
side. — Out  of  the  coffin ! It  had  never  been  in  a coffin  ; it  is  supposed 
that  they  took  the  head  off  for  the  purpose  of  sale. — What  depth  were 
you  down  when  this  body  fell  upon  you  ? About  nine  feet. — Might  they 
not  have  cut  through  the  liead  as  they  dug  down  ? No,  this  body  was 
taken  out  of  the  coffin  before ; she  only  lay  just  on  the  top  of  the  earth, 
a little  covered  over  ; if  she  had  been  buried  any  depth  at  all,  three  or 
four  feet,  she  could  not  have  fell  on  me,  the  shoring  of  tlie  earth  would 
have  ke|)t  it  up. — You  did  not  find  the  liead  anywhere!  No. — You  say 
that  this  body  fell  upon  you  ; do  you  suppose  that  this  body  had  been  put 
in  a leaden  coffin,  and  that  both  the  leaden  coffin  and  the  other  had  been 
stolen,  and  that  tlie  body  v/as  left  there  ! I cannot  say  that. — Wliat  do 


you  suppose?  I suppose  that 
she  was  buried  in  wood,  in  the 
green  ground,  and  that  .something 
affected  the  head  ; and  the  man 
that  I mention  as  dead,  is  the  very 
man  that  did  the  deed,  after  the 
other  men  left  fhe  ground. — He 
took  away  the  wood  of  the  coffin  ? 
He  took  away  the  wood  of  the 
coffin,  and  took  away  the  head,  it 
appears,  and  then  covered  the 
body  over  as  well  as  he  could. — 
From  the  Parliamentary  Evidence, 
page  54. 

THE  DEATH  STRUGGLE. 

— “ One  powerful  fellow  was  not 
equally  quelled.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded on  getting  one  foot  upon 
deck,  when  a young  seaman, 
named  Ralph,  flew  at  him  with 
the  fierceness  of  a tiger.  They 
clenched,  and  after  balancing  a 
moment  between  the  deck  and  the 
water,  the  pirate,  who  was  much 
the  heavier  man,  fell  backwards 
overboard,  dragging  his  antago- 
nist with  him.  They  both  sunk, 
but  soon  rose  again  about  four 
rods  from  the  ship  clinging  closely 
together.  Then  commenced  a 
combat  the  most  singular  and 
appalling  I had  ever  witnessed. 
No  one  on  board  seemed  to  think 
of  devising  means  of  assisting  our 
champion.  No  one  dared  to  fire 
upon  the  pirate;  for  so  closely 
were  they  coiled  together,  so  rapid  were  their  evolutions,  and  so  dim  the 
light  shed  by  the  moon,  that  it  was  impossible  to  hit  one  without  en- 
dangering the  life  of  the  other.  At  the  commencement  of  the  struggle, 
their  efforts  seemed  to  be  aimed  solely  at  drowning  each  other.  They 
whirled  over  on  the  top  of  the  water,  dashing  it  about  like  wounded 
sharks.  Both  then  sunk,  and  were  for  a while  lost  to  our  sight.  Presently 
they  rose  again,  and  exchanged  thick  and  heavy  blows,  and  closing  with 
redoubled  fury,  sunk  again.  Neglecting  to  use  their  weapons,  which 
would  have  put  a speedy  end  to  the  fray,  they  fought  more  like  savage 
beasts  of  prey,  bent  on  throttling  each  other,  than  like  human  beings. 

“ ‘ Shall  we  stand  and  see  our  man  murdered !’  ” at  length  exclaimed  a 
voice  from  among  the  crew.  It  operated  like  magic  to  break  the  spell 
that  had  fallen  upon  us  all. 

“ ‘ Clear  away  the  boat  there !’  ’’shouted  the  captain,  andsix  men  sprang 
to  execute  the  order.  Just  then,  after  at  effort  of  unusual  fierceness, 
both  of  the  combatants  sunk.  They  remained  out  of  sight  so  long,  that 
the  men  who  were  letting  down  the  boat  suspended  their  operations,  and 
we  all  stood  breathless  with  uncertainty  and  anxiety  awaiting  their  re- 
appearance. At  length,  about  thirty  yards  off,  the  waters  parted,  but 
only  one  man  was  seen  to  rise. 

“ ‘ Is  it  you,  Ralph  !’  ” exclaimed  the  captain  in  a suppressed  voice, 

‘“Here  is  some  of  him, ‘at  least,  on  my  knife-blade,’ ” responded  the 
freebooter  with  the  accent  and  laugh  of  a fiend  ; and  springing  nearly  to 
his  whole  height  out  of  the  water,  he  threw  the  weapon  with  great  force 
towards  us.  It  passed  over  our  heads,  and  striking  the  mizen  mast,  re- 
mained quivering,  with  its  point  buried  in  the  wood. 

Another  hollow  laugh  rang  over  the  waters,  and  on  looking  round, 
wide  circles  of  ripples  were  seen  moving  on  the  face  of  the  moonlit 
sea,  as  if  some  heavy  body  had  just  sunk  into  it.  Vengeance  was  the 
tardy  thought  that  now  rushed  on  every  heart.  Some,  in  the  blinded 
fury  of  the  moment,  actually  discharged  their  pieces  into  the  centre  of 
those  waving  eddies,  without  staying  to  reflect  upon  its  utter  uselessness. 
Others  with  their  guns  in  readine.ss,  and  eyes  glaring  upon  the  sea  like 
panthers  robbed  of  their  prey,  stood  prepared  to  fire  the  moment  he 
should  show  his  head  above  the  water.  But  he  rose  no  more.  The  winged 
messengers  of  death  that  had  been  aimed  at  his  life,  sped  harmlessly  over 
his;  head,  and  had  it  been  possible  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  great 
deep,  he  might  have  been  seen  reposing  peaceably  on  its  sandy  bottom  by 
the  side  of  his  late  antagonist.” — From  the  Anwican  Miscellany. 

TREATMENT  or  MIDSHIPMEN.— ‘‘To  Nelson,  the  midship- 
men in  particular  were  indebted  for  raising  them  into  that  scale  of 
society  which  attached  them  to  the  service,  and  induced  the  application 
of  all  their  energies,  prompted  by  the  best  feeling — a love  of  country — in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  One  Nelson  makes  a thousand  brave  and 
excellent  officers.” — Life  if  Nelson. 
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Moral  influence  of  seclusion  from  thronged  places,  and  of  decorative  Improve- 
ments in  National  Cemeteries,  and  arrangements  requisite  for  the  satifactory 

performance  of  Funeral  Rites. 

§ 172.  The  images  presented  to  the  mind  by  the  visible  arrangements 
for  sepulture,  are  inseparably  associated  with  the  ideas  of  death  itself  to 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  population.  Neglected  or  mismanaged  burial 
grounds  superadd  to  the  indefinite  terrors  of  dissolution,  the  revolting 
image  of  festering  heaps,  disturbed  and  scattered  bones,  the  prospect  of  a 
charnel  house  and  its  associations  of  desecration  and  insult  With  burial 
grounds  that  are  undrained,  for  example,  the  associations  expressed  by 
the  labouring  classes  on  the  occasion  of  burial  there,  are  similar  to  those 
which  would  arise  on  plunging  a sentient  body  into  a “watery  grave.” 
Where  there  is  nothing  visible  to  raise  such  painful  associations,  a feeling 
of  dislike  is  manifested  to  the  "common”  burial  grounds  in  crowded 
districts,  or  to  their  " dreariness  ” in  the  districts  which  are  least' 
frequented. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  the  rector  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster, 
probably  adverts  to  these  associations  when  questioned  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  with  reference  to  the  expediency  of  dis- 
continuing burial  in  his  own  parish. 

2744.  In  reference  to  the  churchyai’d  of  St.  Margaret’s,  is  that  full  or 
not! — It  is  very  full. 

2745.  Can  you  with  convenience  inter  there  ? — My  own  opinion  is,  that 
interment  ought  to  be  discontinued  there  for  several  reasons  ; not  be- 
cause I have  ever  heard  of  any  noxious  effect  upon  the  health  of  the 
neighbourhood,  but  on  account  of  its  public  situation ; it  is  a thoroughfare, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has  been  a cemetery  so  long,  and  it  is  so  crowded, 
that  interment  cannot  take  place  without  interfering  with  previous 
interments. 

Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  a paper  first  published  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  has 
thus  expressed  the  same  sentiments,  and  the  feelings,  which  it  is  submitted, 
are  entitled  to  regard,  in  legislating  upon  this  subject;  — 

" In  ancient  times,  as  is  well  known,  it  was  the  custom  to  bury  the 
dead  beyond  the  walls  of  towns  and  cities,  and  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  they  were  frequently  interred  by  the  way  sides. 

“ I could  here  pause  with  pleasure,  and  invite  the  reader  to  indulge 
with  me  in  contemplation  of  the  advantages  which  must  have  attended 
such  a practice.  We  might  ruminate  on  the  beauty  which  the  monuments 
thus  placed  must  have  borrowed  from  the  surrounding  images  of  nature, 
from  the  trees,  the  wild  flowers,  from  a stream  running  within  sight  or 
hearing,  from  the  beaten  road,  stretching  its  weary  length  hard  by.  Many 
tender  similitudes  must  these  objects  have  presented  to  the  mind  of 
the  traveller,  leaning  upon  one  of  the  tombs,  or  reposing  in  the  coolness 
of  its  shades,  whether  he  had  halted  from  weariness,  or  in  compliance 
with  the  invitation,  ‘ Pause  traveller,’  so  often  found  upon  the  monuments. 
And  to  its  epitaph  must  have  been  supplied  strong  appeals  to  visible 
appearances  or  immediate  impressions,  lively  and  affecting  analogies  of 
life  as  a journey — death  as  a sleep  overcoming  the  tired  wayfarer — of 
misfortune  as  a storm  that  falls  suddenly  upon  him — of  beauty  as  a flower 
that  passeth  away,  or  of  innocent  pleasure  as  one  that  may  be  gathered — 
of  virtue  that  standeth  firm  as  a rock  against  the  beating  waves; — of 
hope  undermined  insensibly  like  the  poplar  by  side  of  the  river  that  has 
fed  it,  or  blasted  in  a moment  like  a pine  tree  by  the  stroke  of  lightning 
on  the  mountain  top — of  admonitions  and  heart-stirring  remembrances, 
like  a refreshing  breeze  that  comes  without  warning,  or  the  taste  of  the 
waters  of  an  unexpected  fountain.  These  and  similar  suggestions  must 
have  given  formerly,  to  the  language  of  the  senseless  stone,  a voice  en- 
forced and  endeared  by  the  benignity  of  that  with  which  it  was  in 
unison. 

“ We  in  modern  times  have  lost  much  of  these  advantages  ; and  they 
are  but  in  a small  degree  counter-balanced  to  the  inhabitants  of  large 
towns  and  cities,  by  the  custom  of  depositing  the  dead  within  or  contigu- 
ous to  their  places  of  worship,  however  splendid  or  imposing  may  be  the 
appearance  of  those  edifices,  or  however  interesting  or  salutary  may  be 
the  associations  connected  with  them.  Even  were  it  not  true,  that  tombs 
lose  their  monitory  virtue  when  thus  obtruded  upon  the  notice  of  men 
occupied  with  the  cares  of  the  world,  and  too  often  sullied  and  defiled  by 
those  cares ; yet  still,  when  death  is  in  our  thoughts,  nothing  can  make 
amends  for  the  want  of  the  soothing  influences  of  nature,  and  for  the  ab- 
sence of  those  types  of  renovation  and  decay  which  the  fields  and  woods 
offer  to  the  notice  of  the  serious  and  contemplative  mind.  To  feel  the 
force  of  this  sentiment,  let  a man  'oaly  compare,  in  imagination,  the  un- 
sightly manner  in  which  our  monuments  are  crowded  together  in  the 
busy,  noi^,  unclean,  and  almost  gtassl^ss  churchyard  of  a large  town, 

, the  still  seclusion  of  a Turkish  Cenifetery  itt  some  remote  place,  and 
yet  fiSrther  sanctified  by  the  grove  of  cypress  in  Vhich  it  is  embosomed.” 

. f ^7®*  Careful  visible  arrangements,  of  an  agreeable  nature,  raise  cor- 
responding mental  images  and  associations  which  diminish  the  terrors 
incidreht  to  the  .aspect  of  death.  Individuals  who  have  purchased  portions 
of  decorated  cemeteries  for  their  own  interment  in  the  metropolis,  make 
a practice  of  visiting  them  for  tlie  sake,  doubtless,  of  those  solemn  but 
tranquil  thoughts  which  the  place  inspires  as  personally  connected  with. 


themselves.  The  establishment  of  a cemetery  at  Highgate  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  inhabitants,  but  when  its  decorations  with  flowers  and 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  its  quiet  and  seclusion  were  seen,  applications  were 
made  for  the  purchase  of  keys,  which  conferred  the  privilege  of  walking 
in  the  cemetery  at  whatever  time  the  purchaser  pleased.  If  the  chief 
private  cemeteries  in  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  were  thrown  open  on 
a Sunday,  they  would  on  fine  days  be  often  thronged  by  a respectful 
population.  Such  private  cemeteries  as  have  been  formed,  though  pro- 
nounced to  be  only  improvements  on  the  places  of  burial  in  this  country, 
and  far  below  what  it  would  yet  be  practicable  to  accomplish,  have  indis- 
putably been  viewed  with  public  satisfaction,  and  have  created  desires  of 
further  advances  by  the  erection  of  national  cemeteries.  Abroad  the 
national  cemeteries  have  obtained  the  deepest  hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
population.  I have  been  informed  by  an  accomplished  traveller,  who  has 
carefully  observed  their  effects,  that  cemeteries  have  been  established 
near  to  all  the  large  towns  in  the  United  States.  To  some  of  these  ceme- 
teries an  horticultural  garden  is  attached ; the  garden  walks  being  con- 
nected with  the  places  of  interment,  which,  though  decorated,  are  kept 
apart.  These  cemeteries  are  places  of  public  resort,  and  are  there  ob- 
served, as  in  other  countries,  to  have  a powerful  effect  in  soothing  the 
feelings  of  those  who  have  departed  friends,  and  in  refining  the  feelings  of 
all.  At  Constantinople,  the  place  of  promenade  for  Europeans,  is  the 
cemetery  at  Pera,  which  is  planted  with  cypress,  and  has  a delightful 
position  on  the  side  of  a hill  overlooking  the  Golden  Horn.  The  greatest 
public  cemetery  attached  to  that  capital  is  at  Scutari,  which  lorms  a beau- 
tiful grove,  and  disputes  in  attraction,  as  a place  for  readers,  with  the 
fountains  and  cloisters  of  the  Mosques. 

§ 174.  In  Russia,  almost  every  town  of  importance  has  its  burial  place 
at  a distance  from  the  town,  laid  out  by  the  architect  of  the  government. 
It  is  always  well  planted  with  trees,  and  is  frequently  ornaniehted  with 
good  pieces  of  sculpture.  Nearly  every  German  town  has  its  cemetery 
at  a distance  from  the  town,  p'anted  with  trees  and  ornamenffed  with 
public  and  private  monuments.  Most  of  the  cemeteries  have  some 
choice  works  of  art  or  public  monument,  which  alone  would  render  them 
an  object  of  attraction.  For  instance,  at  Saxe  Weimar,  the  cemetery 
contains  the  tombs  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  placed  in  the  mausoleum  of  the 
ducal  family.  In  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Germany  the  poorer  classes  have 
the  advantages  of  interment  in  the  national  cemeteries.  In  Russia,  it  is 
the  practice  to  hold  festivals  twice  a-year  over  the  graves  of  their  friends. 
In  several  parts  of  Germany  similar  customs  prevail.  At  Munich,  the 
festival  on  All  Saints'  Day  (November  the  1st)  is  described  as  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  spectacles  that  is  to  be  seen  in  Europe.*  The  tombs 
are  decorated  in  a most  remarkable  manner  with  flowers,  natural  and 
artificial,  branches  of  trees,  canopies,  pictures,  sculptures,  and  every  con- 
ceivable object  that  can  be  applied  to  ornament  or  decorate.  The 
labour  bestowed  on  some  tombs  requires  so  much  time,  that  it  is  com- 
menced two  or  three  days  beforehand,  and  protected  while  going  on  by 
a temporary  roof.  During  the  whole  of  the  night  preceding  the  1st  of 
November,  the  relations  of  the  dead  are  occupied  in  completing  the  deco- 
ration of  the  tombs,  and  during  the  whole  of  All  Saints’  Day  and  the  day 
following,  being  All  Souls’  Day,  the  cemetery  is  visited  by  the  entire 
population  of  Munich,  including  the  king  and  queen,  who  go  there  on  foot, 
and  many  strangers  from  distant  parts.  Mr.  Loudon  states  that,  when  he 
was  there,  it  was  estimated  that  50,000  persons  had  walked  round  the 
cemetery  in  one  day,  the  whole,  with  very  few  exceptions,  dressed  in 
black.  On  November  the  3d,  about  mid-day,  the  more  valuable  decora- 
'tions  are  removed,  and  the  remainder  left  to  decay  from  the  effects  of 
time  and  weather. 

§ 175.  A review  of  the  circumstances  influencing  the  public  feeling,  and 
of  the  tendencies  marked  by  the  recent  changes  of  practice  in  this  country, 
and  of  the  effects  of  the  public  institutions  for  interment  amongst  other 
civilised  nations,  enforce  the  conclusion  that  those  arrangements  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  population  is  so  earnestly  directed,  should  be  made 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  that  places  of  public  burial  demand  the  highest 
order  of  art  in  laying  out  the  sites,  and  decorating  them  with  trees  and 


* The  neglect  of  the  cemeteries  at  Paris,  and  especially  of  those  por- 
tions dedicated  to  the  interment  of  the  poorer  classes,  has  been  the  sub-’ 
ject  of  public  complaint,  and  means  are  now  being  taken  to  redress  them. 
A friend,^  who  aided  me  with  some  inquiries  in  respect  to  them,  states, — 
The  English  tourist  in  visiting  Pere  la  Chaise  is  attracted  by  splendid 
monuments  in  the  midst  of  cypress  trees,  and  little  gardens  filled  with 
flowers  planted  round  a majority  of  the  tombs ; but  the  graves  of  the 
humbler  classes  lie  beyond  these,  and  to  them  the  stranger  is  seldom  con- 
ducted. The  contrast  is  painful.  When  I last  visited  Pere  la  Chaise,  on 
a fine  day  in  November,  and  after  a week  of  unusually  fine  weather  for 
the  season,  I found  the  paths  quite  impracticable  in  the  poorer  quarter  of 
the  cemetery,  and  as  I watched  a man,  in  the  usual  blouse  dress  worn  by 
the  working  class,  picking  his  way  through  the  mud  to  lead  his  little  boy 
to  pray  over  the  grave  of  his  mother,  I could  but  deplore  the  economy  of 
an  administration  which  had  neglected  to  provide,  at  least,  a dry  gravel 
path  for  the  humble  and  pious  mourner. 
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architectural  structures  of  a solemn  and  elevating  character.  National 
arrangements  with  such  objects,  would  be  followed  up  and  supported  by 
the  munificence  of  private  individuals,  and  by  various  communities.  ^ It 
! is  observable  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  larger  towns,  that  the  direction 
of  private  feeling  in  the  choice  of  sepulture  is  less  effected  by  locality  or 
j neighbourhood,  than  by  classes  of  profession  or  occupation,  or  social 
I communion  when  living,  and  that  such  feeling  would  tend  to  association 
in  the  grave  and  monumental  decoration.  A proposal  has  been  in  circu- 
lation for  the  purchase  of  a portion  of  one  of  the  new  cemeteries,  for  the 
' erection  of  a mausoleum  for  persons  of  a naval  and  military  professions 
— members  of  the  United  Service  clubs.  At  the  public  cemetery  of 
Mavence  are  interred  150  veteran  soldiers,  officers  and  privates,  natives 
of  the  town,  who  were  buried  in  one  spot,  denoted  by  a monument  on 
which  each  man’s  name  and  course  of  service  is  inscribed  in  gold  letters, 

I and  the  monument  is  surmounted  by  a statue  of  the  general  under  whom 
■ they  served.  At  Berlin  there  is  a cemetery  connected  with  the  Invaleiden 
Imis  founded  by  Frederick  the  Great,  in  which  many  of  the  generals  are 
buried  with  the  private  soldiers.  The  ground  is  well  laid  out,  and  orna- 
mented with  monuments,  the  latest  of  which  were  executed  by  Tieck,  and 
other  celebrated  sculptors.  This  cemetery  forms  the  favourite  walk  of  the 
old  soldiers.  The  great  moral  force,  and  the  consolation  to  the  dying  and 
i the  incentive  to  public  spirit  whilst  living,  derivable  from  the  uiitural  re- 
i gulations  of  a public  cemetery,  is  almost  entirely  lost  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept in  the  few  cases  where  public  monuments  are  provided  in  the  cathedrals. 
In  the  metropolis  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  the  graves  of  persons 
I of  minor  fame  who  have  advanced  or  adorned  any  branch  of  civil  or 

j military  service,  or  have  distinguished  themselves  in  any  art  or  science. 

! Yet  there  are  few  occupations  which  could  not  furnish  examples  for  plea- 

I sureable  contemplation  to  the  living  who  are  engaged  in  them,  and  claim 

4 honour  from  the  public.  The  humblest  class  of  artisans  would  feel 

\ consolation  .and  honour  in  interment  in  the  same  cemetery  with  Brindley 

j with  Crompton,  or  with  Murdoch,  the  artisan  who  assisted  and  carried 

i out  the  conceptions  of  Watt  ; or  with  Emerson,  or  with  Simpson,  the 

i hand-loom  weaver,  who  became  professor  of  mathematics  at  Woolwich  ; 

I or  with  Ferguson  the  shepherd’s  son  ; or  with  Dollond,  the  improver  of 

telescopes,  whose  earliest  years  were  spent  at  a loom  in  Spitaltields  ; or 
with  others  who  “ have  risen  from  the  wheelbarrow”  and  done  honour 
to  the  country,  and  individually  gained  public  attention  from  the  ranks  of 
I privates  ; such  for  example  as  John  Sykes,  Nelson’s  coxswain,  an  old  and 

5 faithful  follower,  who  twice  saved  the  life  of  his  admiral  by  parrying  the 

\ blows  that  were  aimed  at  him,  and  at  last  actually  interposed  his  own  per- 

son to  meet  the  blow  of  an  enemy’s  sabre  which  be  could  not  by  any 

, other  means  avert,  and  who  survived  the  dangerous  wound  he  received  in 
j this  act  of  heroic  attachment.  The  greater  part  of  the  means  of  honour 
and  moral  influence  on  the  living  generation  derivable  from  the  example 
of  the  meritorious  dead  of  every  class,  is  at  present  in  the  larger  towns 
cast  away  in  obscure  grave-yards  and  offensive  charnels.  The  artisans 
who  are  now  associated  in  communities  which  have  from  their  beneficent 
objects  a claim  to  public  regard,  might,  if  they  chose  it,  have  their  spaces 
set  apart  for  the  members  of  their  own  occupation,  and  whilst  they  derive 
interest  from  association  with  each  other,  they  would  also  derive  consola- 
tion from  accommodation  within  the^  same  precincts  as  the  more  public 
and  illustrious  dead. 

EXECUTION  OP  A MURDERER. — John  Williams,  the  murderer 
of  Emma  Evans,  has  paid  the  last  penalty  of  his  atrocious  offence.  At 
eleven  o’clock  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cunliffe  proceeded  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment to  the  culprit,  who  received  it  in  a manner  that  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  previous  demeanour.  At  half-past  eleven,  the  exe- 
cutioner, ’Taylor,  razor-grinder  from  Stoui bridge,  and  the  same  who 
“ worked  off”  Misters  last  year,  came  to  pinion  his  arms  previous  to  com- 
mencing the  solemn  and  melancholy  procession  to  the  gibbet.  Even  at  this 
dread  moment  Williams’s  firmness  did  not  in  the  slightest  respect  forsake 
him.  A few  minutes  before  twelve  the  ominous  sounds  of  the  funeral  bell 
rang  through  the  corridors  of  the  prison  ; and  immediately  after,  the  under 
sheriff,  attended  by  his  assistants,  came  to  the  grated  door  that  separates 
the  main  basement  passage  of  the  gaol  from  the  vestry,  and  demanded 
the  body  of  John  Williams  for  execution.  'The  cnlprit  rose  to  obey  the 
summons,  and,  escorted  by  the  chaplain,  for  whose  voice  alone  he  now 
seemed  to  have  any  ear,  slowly  traversed  the  court-yard,  and  ascended  the 
lodge  lending  to  the  gallows.  When  he  had  reached  the  roof  of  this  building, 
above  which  the  gibbet  frowned  in  spectre-like  hideousness,  he  averted 
his  eyes  from  the  thousands  of  countenances  that  were  bent  upon  him, 
and  leant  his  head  to  the  voice  of  Mr.  Young,  the  task-master,  to  whose 
whispered  words  of  comfort  he  responded  with  unmingled  fervour  and 
humility,  exclaiming  “Lord  have  mercy  on  me  ! Lord  have  mercy  on  my 
soul !”  Six  of  the  slierifTs  javelin-men  marshalled  the  way  to  the  scaffold, 
from  the  chaplain’s  room,  on  passing  the  door  of  which  he  cordially 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  Ileathcote,  surgeon  to  the  goal,  murmuring,  in 
almost  inaudible  accents,  “Goodbye.”  'Two  turnkeys  were  in  attendance, 
but  their  services  were  in  nowise  needed,  as  the  prisoner  walked  with 
apparent  ease  and  firmness  to  his  lust  landing  place.  'The  light  fetters  he 


had  worn  had  been  struck  off  in  the  top  room  of  the  lodge.  The  rope 
which  had  been  dangling  from  the  gallows  for  some  time  was  now  ad- 
justed by  the  executioner,  who,  just  before  the  cap  was  drawn  over  the 
eyes  of  Williams,  pressed  his  hand,  and  exclaimed,  “ Stand  firm  when  I 
leave  you  to  which  the  other  replied  “ Yes,”  and  again  repeated, 
“ Lord  receive  my  soul !”  incessantly  till  the  bolt  was  drawn,  when  the 
drop  fell,  and  he  expired  with  scarcely  a struggle.  Having  hung  for  the 
usual  time,  the  body  was  cut  down,  and  by  permission  of  the  sheriff  two 
artists  from  the  Coalport  China  Factory  proceeded  to  take  casts  of  the 
features.  The  crowds  assembled  round  the  place  of  execution  were  far 
greater  than  those  present  at  the  execution  of  Misters. 

FINAE  CONFESSION  OF  THE  MURDERER.— “ Salop  Gaol, 
1st  of  April,  1842. — John  Williams  says  he  should  wish  the  truth 
to  be  told.  I wish  to  make  a statement.  Slawson  had  been  at  Bony- 
garth,  he  told  me  one  day,  for  half  an  ounce  of  tobacco,  after  he 
heard  this  old  woman  lived  by  her.self,  on  purpose  to  see  what  he  could 
spy.  He  said  I saw  the  old  woman’s  purse.  I made  the  agreement  with  him 
to  go  there.  Slawson  said  ‘ I thought  to  have  taken  another  lad  with  me 
if  1 had  not  seen  you.’  I was  asking  him  whether  he  thought  one  could 
get  into  the  house,  because  Slawson  said  the  other  lad  had  some  false 
keys.  We  had  agreed  to  take  away  her  life,  while  we  were  together  in 
the  stable  hay-loft  at  the  lodge.  I had,  before  this  agreement  was  made, 
e-xpressed  a hope  that  after  waiting  so  long,  one  should  not  be  deceived, 
and  inquired  whether  (Slawson)  was  certain  the  old  woman  had  no  com- 
panion in  the  house  with  her.  Slawson  in  reply  observed,  that  she  was 
quite  alone,  and  that  if  1 would  be  of  the  same  mind  with  him,  we  should 
be  certain  of  it  (meaning  her  money).  I did  not  wish  to  go  towards  the 
house  until  about  the  middle  of  the  night ; but  he  (Slawson)  said  we  had 
better  go  about  dusk,  as  the  place  was  not  much  frequented  ; the  door 
could  then  be  opened  or  unlocked,  and  we  should  be  sure  of  getting  into 
the  house.  I was  to  lay  hold  of  her,  while  he  (Slawson)  was  to  go  to 
the  counter,  where  he  had  seen  her  purse,  and  if  he  could  not  find  it, 
he  was  to  come  and  search  her  pockets  while  I held  her,  and  if  not  found 
there  we  were  to  settle  her  (that  is  to  murder)  the  old  bitch  as  he  expressed 
it.  The  door  was  shut  but  not  bolted.  I knocked  at  the  door,  and  she 
came  and  opened  it.  I said,  ‘ Have  you  got  tobacco  ?’  She  said  ‘ Yes.’ 
I said,  ‘ Please  to  give  me  an  ounce,’  or  half  an  ounce,  1 forget  which. 
She  then  turned  towards  the  kitchen.  I went  in  after  her.  Slawson 
was  close  at  my  back  : I put  my  hands  upon  her  mouth  ; she  began  to 
shout  as  well  as  she  could.  Slawson  began  to  rummage  for  her  pocket. 
He  could  not  find  it.  We  threw  her  down  between  us.  Slawson  gave  her 
the  first  kick  on  the  head.  I knocked  her  once  or  twice  on  the  head 
afterwards,  and  cut  her  throat  as  she  lay  on  her  side  with  her  face  from 
me.  Slawson  did  not  see  me  cut  her  thro.at.  He,  at  the  time  1 did  this, 
went  towards  the  door,  thinking  he  heard  some  one  coming.  Both  of 
us  made  the  bargain  to  murder  her  if  we  could  not  rob  her  without. 
Slawson,  though  he  may  not  have  seen  me  using  the  knife,  knew  very 
well  what  I was  doing,  as  he  was  not  three  yards  from  me  and  the  old 
woman  at  the  time.  After  this  I said,  ‘ Come  here,  for  I have  settled 
(that  is  murdered)  her.’  ‘ 'Then,’  said  he,  ‘ we  will  have  fair  rummage.' 
The  Saturday  night  after  the  honey  fair  at  Wrexham,  about  two  or  three 
years  ago,  I and  two  or  three  companions  were  out  together,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  night  we  found  Thomas  Jones,  at  old  man,  lying  on  the  steps 
of  High-Gate  public-house,  fast  asleep.  I went  up  to  him  and  picked  his 
pocket  of  a purse,  containing  thirty-six  sovereigns  and  a half,  and  made 
off  as  fast  as  we  could.  I did  not  take  either  his  hat  or  the  silver  which 
he  lost.  We  divided  the  money  amongst  us  in  equal  shares.  As  to  the 
case  I was  in  Ruthin  gaol  for,  as  to  robbing  Henry  Jones,  I have 
no  recollection  about  the  particulars,  I was  so  drunk ; 1 remembered 
having  some  row  with  some  one. 

I attribute  my  sad  end  to  beginning  with  Sabbath-breaking,  and  play- 
ing at  pitch  and  toss  on  Sundays,  and  frequenting  public-houses,  which 
caused  me  to  lose  my  work  ; and  then  1 got  bad  companions,  par- 
ticularly bad  women,  and  I did  anything  I could  to  get  money  to  go  to 
the  public-house.  I was  made  worse  by  being  two  months  in  Ruthin  goal 
as  a vagabond.  All  the  misdemeanours  were  together  in  one  court, 
and  we  learned  a great  deal  of  wickedness  there.  1 wish  the  truth  to  be 
known  and  that  others  may  take  warning.  I am  very  comfortable  in  my 
mind,  and  thankful  for  the  kindness  that  has  been  shown  me  here  by  the 
governor,  chaplain,  and  all.  IVlay  God  bless  them  all ! 

Joiix  Williams.” 

The  culprit  signed  his  name  steadily,  in  a tolerably  plain  hand. 

A CURIOUS  DOWRY. — The  Dayaks,  the  aborigines  of  Borneo' 
which  has  been  long  colonized  by  the  Malays  and  Chinese,  are  a wild 
race.  'Their  institutions  are  so  sanguinary,  that  no  man  can  marry  un- 
less he'ean  bring  two  or  three  human  heads  as  a uowry.  'These  trophies 
are  received  by  the  women  with  triumph,  who  suck  the  blood  that  may 
be  dripping  from  them,  and  adorn  their  houses  with  the  skulls,  and  their 
necks  with  the  teeth  of  the  slaughtered  victims — new  kinds  of  /an'r-looms 
ill  a family,  and  a new  method  of  wearing  false  teeth.  Pleasant  husbands 
for  such  wives. 
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INTERESTING  TRIAE  FOR  MURDER.— The  last  trial  of  in- 
terest that  I witnessed  in  the  Crown  Court,  was  one  which  took  place  on 
the  next  day,  or  the  day  after.  It  was  that  of  a man  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife.  He  seemed  about  thirty-five  years  old,  and  was  dressed  in  respect- 
able mourninpr.  He  stood  at  the  bar  with  an  air  at  once  of  firmness  and 
depression.  H e was  a little  under  the  average  height,  and  his  countenance 
rather  prepossessing  than  otherwise.  From  the  evidence  in  chief  of  the 
first  two  witnesses  it  would  have  appeared  clear  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  a most  barbarous  murder.  On  their  depositions  before  the  coroner  a 
verdict  of  manslaughter  only  had  been  returned  j but  in  reading  them, 

' Mr.  Justice  Patteson  had  felt  it  is  duty  to  instruct  the  grand  jury  to 

bring  in  a bill  for  murder — a step  which  seemed  most  amply  justified  by 
the  evidence  which  they  now  gave.  It  appeared  from  their  testimony 
that  the  deceased  had  been  very  far  advanced  in  pregnancy ; that  the 
prisoner  had  had  some  dispute  with  her — being  a most  violent  man,  they 
said — and  knocked  her  down,  her  head  falling  against  the  sharp  corner 
of  a chest  of  drawers,  which  cut  it  open,  and  the  wound  bled  profusely ; 
and  that,  while  she  was  thus  prostrate  and  insensible,  the  prisoner  furiously 
kicked  and  struck  her  repeatedly — death,  on  the  same  evening,  or  the 
evening  after,  I forgot  which,  being  the  consequence.  As  far  as  this  evi- 
dence went,  nothing,  of  course,  could  have  been  more  brutal  than  the 
conduct  of  the  prisoner;  but,  on  cross-examination  of  the  first  witness, 
a little  ill-looking  old  woman,  the  mother  of  the  deceased,  and  who  gave 
her  evidence  manifestly  under  the  influence  of  the  most  bitter  resentment 
towards  the  prisoner,  the  case  began  to  assume  a very  different  aspect.  It 
was  wrung  from  her  after  great  prevarication,  and  was  also  established 
by  other  witnesses,  that  she  had  herself,  on  the  evening  in  question,  been 
drinking  gin  with  the  deceased,  at  the  residence  of  the  latter,  a miserable 
cellar : That  she  had  herself  fetched  five  quarterns  of  gin  for  the  deceased 
on  that  occasion:  That  the  deceased  and  the  witness,  at  her  request,  had 
frequently  pawned  all  her  husband’s  clothes,  and  those-of  her  children, 
whom  she  had  once  or  twice  sent  to  bed  early  in  the  afternoon,  to  enable 
her  so  to  dispose  of  their  c othes  ; That  the  prisoner  was  a pilot,  a re- 
markably steady  and  hard-woiiing  man,  and  earned  amply  sufficient  to 
enable  himself  and  familylto  live  in  very  comfortable  circumstances  ; but 
this  accursed  propensity  of  his  \v  f.’shad  beggared  them,  and  driven  them 
from  their  former  comfortable  d veiling  to  the  wretched  cellar  in  which 
had  occurred  the  catastrophe  then  t'le  subject  of  inquiry  : That  on  the 
evening  in  question  he  had  come  home  from  the  sea  wet  and  wearied,  but 
found  that  every  article  of  his  clothing  bad  been  pawned  by  his  wife,  and 
that  his  children  were  lying  in  bed  almost  naked,  their  little  clothes  hav- 
ing  shared  the  same  fate;  and  that  his  wife  was  drunk,  as  was  also  the 
first  witness.  Furious  words  very  naturally  ensued,  and  it  was  under 
these  truly  exasperating  circumstances  that  he  had  struggled  with  his 
wife,  so  as  to  occasion — but  it  was  clear  unintentionally — her  fall ; and 
it  certainly  did  appear  that,  either  while  she  was  falling,  or  immediately 
afterwards,  he  had  more  than  once  struck  her  with  some  violence,  but 
not  in  a way  to  have  alone  caused  her  death,  which  the  medical  evidence 
showed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  injuries  which  she  had  received 
upon  her  head  in  falling  upon  the  draws,  added  to  the  effects  of  violent 
excitement  and  excessive  liquor  upon  a person  in  her  situation. 

The  third  witness  brought  forward  against  the  prisoner  was,  alas  ! his 
own  daughter,  a little  girl  about  five  or  six  years  of  age,  decently  dressed 
in  black.  When  her  name  was  called  the  prisoner,  with  an  agonised 
countenance,  looked  away  from  the  spot  where  she  was  to  stand  ; his  lip 
quivered,  his  chest  heaved  ; and,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  tears  forced 
themselves  from  his  eyes.  Mr.  Justice  Patteson  observed  his  agitation, 
and  seemed  himself  not  a little  affected  when  he  beheld  the  little  thing,  in 
obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  loud-voiced  officer,  was  brought  into 
court,  and  placed  close  beside  him,  to  give  evidence  which  might  seal  the 
fate  of  her  father.  She  was  so  very  short,  that  he  handed  over  to  the 
officer  the  footstool  he  had  been  using,  in  order  that  she  might  stand  upon 
it;  and  even  then  the  head  of  the  little  witness  did  but  just  come  above 
the  top  of  the  witness  box.  She  was  rather  a pretty-looking  girl,  and 
her  face  was  very  Sad  and  pale.  She  did  not,  however,  cr5',  tliough  her 
eyes  seemed  glued  to  the  figure  of  her  miserable  father,  who  never  once 
ventured  to  look  towards  her,  and  whose  tears,  silent  evidence  of  the 
anguish  he  was  enduring,  fell  frequently.  In  all  other  respects  he  pre- 
served a stern  composure  throughout  the  proceedings. 

“My  child,”  said  the  judge,  as  I thought,  with  a little  emotion,  as  he 
bent  down  his  ear  to  her,  “ do  you  know  that  you  have  come  here  to 
speak  the  truth  1" 

“ Yes,  Sir." 

“ And  will  you,  my  dear,  speak  the  truth — and  tell  us  all  the  truth, 
and  nothing  else  ?” 

" Yes,  Sir.”  

“ What  will  become  of  you,  do  you  think,  if  you  tell  a He  ?” 

She  paused  ; the  judge  repeated  the  question  ; and  she  answered  dis- 
tinctly, “ I shall  be  burned  in  everlasting  fire.” 

“ Where  did  you  learn  that  ?” 

“ The  Bible,  Sir.” 

“ Have  you  ever  been  at  school  ?” 

Yes,  Sir,  at  the  Sunday  school.” 

“She  may  be  sworn,”  said  the  judge,  and  the  oath  was  immediately 
administered  to  her. 

Was  not  this,  dear  Christopher,  a grievous  sight  to  see?  The  little 
daughter  called  to  give  evidence  against  her  father,  on  his  trial  for  his 
life,  for  the  murder  of  her  mother  1 Though  in  a melancholy  tone  and 
sad  manner,  she  gave  her  evidence  with  great  propriety,  clearly  and 
firmly.  Her  tiny  voice  could  be  heard  distinctly  in  all  parts  of  the 
crowded  but  silent  court.  She  evinced,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a strong 
leaning  towards  her  father  ; hut  she  admitted  that  he  had  twice  struck 
her  mother  when  she  was  lying  bleeding  on  the  floor.  She  also  stated 
that  her  mother  had  several  times  actually  taken  her — the  little  girl’s — 
shoes  and  stockings  off  her  feet,  that  she  might  paw'n  them  for  gin  ; and 
that  she  and  the  other  children  had  been  often  obliged  to  lie  in  bed,  be- 
cause their  mother  and  grandmother  had  taken  away  their  clothes  for  the 
vile  purpose  above  mentioned  1 Who  could  listen  to  all  this  without 
feeling  the  deepest  commiseration  towards  the  unhappy  prisoner  } Till 
he  had  been  hurried  into  the  act  with  which  he  then  stood  charged  he  had 
always  borne  an  unblemished  character  as  a quiet  respectable  man,  who 
laboured  hard  to  support  his  family,  and  who  could  have  kept  them  in 
comfort  but  for  his  wife’s  ruinous  propensity  to  drink.  His  counsel 
addressed  the  jury  on  his  behalf  with  much  earnestness,  contending  that 
on  the  whole  of  the  evidence  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  an  acquittal,  or 
at  least,  to  a verdict  of  manslaughter.  The  judge,  however,  directed  the 
jury  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  support  the  charge  of  murder,  but  that 
the  prisoner  had  been  clearly  guilty  of  manslaughter.  He  then  recapitu- 
lated the  evidence  ; and,  after  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  consideration,  the 
jury  pronounced  a verdict  of  “manslaughter.”  He  was  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months’  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour. — Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

FANATICISM. — The  town  of  Tralee  was  some  time  since  thrown 
into  confusion  by  a scene  of  religious  bigotry  and  practical  superstition, 
which  is,  it  would  seem,  becoming  every  day  more  common  in  Ireland.  The 
funeral  of  a literary  man,  named  John  Reidy,  who  had  some  time  since 
abandoned  the  popish  church,  and  conformed  to  the  tenets  of  the  church 
of  England,  took  place  in  presence  of  a great  crowd  of  persons,  who, 
even  before  the  doors  of  the  churchyard  were  opened,  exhibited  un- 
equivocal manifestations  of  riot  and  disturbance.  The  police  guarded  the 
coffin,  but  a gang  of  desperate  fellows  tried  to  seize  it  by  force  ; a few 
protestants  aided  the  armed  party,  rescued  the  corpse  and  sent  for 
military  aid.  Stones  were  thrown,  which  struck  them,  but  they  remained 
firm.  Sixty  bayonets  soon  cleared  the  ground  about  the  coffin,  which 
was  taken  to  the  destined  grave  thus  escorted,  while  the  air  rang  with 
demoniac  shouts  and  execrations.  The  solemn  burial  service  was  com- 
menced ; the  awful  emblems  of  mortalit}' — the  presence  of  the  remains  of 
one  gone  only  a little  time  before  to  his  eternal  rest — the  “ resurrection 
and  the  life”  of  Him  to  whom  all  true  Christians  look  up  with  well- 
assured  hopes,  were  all  forgotten,  while  the  ignorant  fools  around  dis- 
graced themselves  by  uttering  ribald,  coarse,  and  scandalous  jests, 
mingled  with  blasphemous  execrations.  Even  the  coffin-bearers  could 
not  be  trusted  to  behave  themselves,  for,  although  surrounded  with 
bayonets,  when  placing  the  remains  of  Mr.  Reidy  it  the  dust,  they  suffered 
the  coffin  to  fall  into  the  grave  with  a loud  crash.  The  mob  for  two 
hours  and  a half  continued  their  wild  shouting  and  infamous  conduct, 
although  the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and  they  became,  to  a man, 
saturated  with  moisture.  The  listening  females,  whose  curiosity  led  them 
into  the  churchyard,  who  Joined  in  the  indecorous  interruptions  offered 
there  to  the  minister  of  God,  when  all  was  over  were  reminded  that  they 
had  been  listening  to  heretical  prayers,  and  declared  they  must  get 
tickets  from  the  bishop  and  do  penance  for  this  offence ! 

PRESENCE  OP  MIND. — Lord  Berkeley,  an  ancestor  of  the 
present  Lord  Segrave,  a man  of  great  firmness  and  presence  of  mind, 
used  to  boast,  at  a time  when  highway  robberies  were  of  frequent 
occurrence,  (hat  he  would  never  allow  himself  to  be  robbed  by  a single 
highwayman  alone.  One  night  his  carriage  was  stopped  by  a robber, 
who  thrust  his  pistol  through  the  window  and  demanded  his  money, 
saying,  “ that  his  lordship  would  now  have  it  taken  by  a single  highway- 
man.’’ Lord  Berkeley,  affecting  to  put  his  hand  into  bis  pocket  for 
money,  calmly  replied,  “ You  should  not  have  my  money  now,  but  for 
that  fellow  behind  you.”  The  robber  turned  his  head,  and  was  instantly 
shot  by  Lord  Berkeley. 

MAN.— About  tbe  age  of  thirty-six  the  lean  man  usually  becomes 
fatter,  and  the  fat  man  leaner.  Again,  between  the  years  of  forty-three 
and  fifty,  his  appetite  fails,  his  complexion  fades,  and  his  tongue  is  apt  to 
be  furred  upon  the  least  exertion  of  body  or  mind.  At'this  period  his 
muscles  become  flabby,  his  joints  weak,  his  spirits  drop,  and  his  sleep 
is  imperfect  and  unrefreshing.  After  suffering  under  these  inconveni-  1 

ences  a year,  or  perhaps  two,  he  starts  again  with  renewed  vigour  and  1 

goes  on  to  sixty-one  or  sixty-two,  when  a similar  change  takes  place,  | 
but  with  aggravated  symptoms.  When  these  grand  periods  have  been  b 
successively  passed,  the  gravity  of  incumbent  years  is  more  strongly  1 
marked,  and  he  begins  to  boast  of  his  :ige. — Dr,  Waterhouse.  G 
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England  expects  every  Man  to  do  his  Duty ! ! 

A GRAND  NATIONS,  PRESENT 

FKOM 
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TO  ITS  SIX  months’  SUBSCRIBERS. 
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The  Proprietors  of  The  Death  Warrant,  or  Guide  to  Life,  have  much  uraHfintinTi  in  • o 

of  their  Holy  Crusade  against  Churchyard  and  Chapel  Interments  an  abomination  which  fhc  Info  r>  to  their  Subscribers,  in  furtherance 

0«Ad..,c,  ..a  ^ 

A magniacent  Engravmg  on  Steel,  printed  on  superb  drawing  paper,  measuring  THIRTY-SIX  INCHBS  BY  TWENTY-FOUR  the  sub'ect 

THE  DEATH  OF  LORD  NELSON 

TXm  23BH«0  or  TltiLIFAIiG-iLIt,  ON  SOiLZLn  THIS  VICTOR’S" 

THE  DESIGN  BV  THE  CELEBRATED  WEST,  THE  ENGRAVING  BY  HEATH.  " 

Mr.  West,  conceiving  that  the  Victory  of  Trafalgar  dernanded  a Painting  everyway  appropriate  to  its  dianitn  n.d 

fTTf  ’ hasformedjt  ^nto  an  Epic  composition,  as  best  calculated  to  hLhLTo  Tand  a slS  tr  Tht 

purpose  he  has  placed  the  immortal  Nelson,  wounaed,on  the  quarter-deck  of  his  shiv  the^‘  Vif'tnr;,  ” ^ • /-o- 

Thomas  Hardy)  holding  the  dying  hero  with  one  hand,  and,  from  a ZZr  in^  T f- 

ships  taken  from  ihe  enemy's  combined  fleets,  while  the  surrounding  groups  of  gallant  officeri  number  of 

the  sufferings  of  their  expiring  Fnend  '^nd  Commander.  The  woufJedand 

ra  e with  honoui  those  who  Jell  in  the  greatest  Naval  Triumph  ever  recorded  in  English  History  The  shin^’in  th  J- 
display  the  flags  and  signals  of  the  other  triumphant  British  Admirals,  as  well  as  tL  vesselto/He^n^r^^^ 
which  are  marked  with  all  the  wreck  of  Battle,  Destruction,  and  Defeat.  vanquished  enemy, 

To  meet  the  expected  almost  overwhelming  demand,  the  Proprietors  of  the  Guidp  tc  T tpp  Roto  ^ o , 

power  of  multiplying  the  Plates  by  means  of  the  Electric  Baftery.and  are  fully  prepared,  with  OM  JtoSS  PLAT®  newly-discovered 

i\gii.i.iON  copies:  ’ 

THE  GUIDE  to  LIFE  ’ 

Will  also  contain,  from  Week  to  Week, 

AjST  ORICtlurAX  MFE  OS’  mElSOWT 

B,  a,  l.,e  D,.  replete  Jnold»te  .pd  lU.stotas,  depktipg  every  e„„.  from  ie  Credleof  o„  Hero  to  his  Entop.bm.„ti„  St.  PapPs 

WITH  ONE  THOUSiLND  ENGRAVINGS. 
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. Mr.  Collingwood,  Midshipman 
. Mr.  Ogliby,  Master’s  Mate 
. A Sicilian  Seaman 
. Mr.  Scott’s  Servant 
^ Mr.  Scott,  Secretary  to  Lord  Nelson 
. Lieut.  Heatley,  Royal  Marines 

• A Seaman 

. James  Baoken,  Seaman 

• A Seaman 
'.  Ditto 

. Captain  Adair’s  Servant 
. Captain  Adair,  Royal  Marines 
. Mr.  Rivers,  Midshipman 
. A Seaman 
. Royal  Marine 

. Serjeant  Seeker,  Royal  Marines 
. Mr.  Cheeseman,  Master’s  Mate 
. .Mr.  Lancaster,  Midshipman 


No. 

19.  Mr.  Wertenburgh,  Assistant  Surgeon 

20.  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  Chaplain  to  Ld.  Nelson 

21.  Mr.  Smith,  Assistant  Surgeon 

22.  Mr.  Beatty,  Surgeon 

23.  LORD  NELSO.N 

24.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  Captain  of  the 
“ Victory” 

25.  Saunders 

26.  Mr.  Buckley,  Midshipman 

27.  Lieut.  King 

28.  Mr.  Goble,  Secretary 

29.  Lieut.  Williams 

30.  Lieut.  Bligh 

31.  First  Lieut.  Quillam 

32.  The  Helmsman 

33.  Mr.  Rivers,  Gunner 

34.  Mr.  Wynn 

35.  A Seaman 


©tJTMME  KEY 


. Marine 

. Lieut.  Peake,  Royal  Marines 
. A Marine 
. Ditto 

. Lieut.  Reeves,  Royal  Marines 
. A Marine 
. Ditto 
. Ditto 
. Ditto 
. Ditto 

. Mr.  Carey,  Midshipman 
. Lieut.  Pasco,  R.N.,  Signal  Master 
. JVlr,,  Robins,  Signal  Midshipman 
. Mr,  Randall,  ditto 

. Mr.  Palmer,  ditto 

. Master  of  the  " Victory” 

. Sir  Thomas  Hardy’s  Servant 
. Drummond,  a Seaman 


No 

64. 

55. 

56. 
57 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

03. 

64. 

65. 

66. 


Mr.  Westphall,  Midshipman 
Mr.  Roberts,  Midshipman 
A Seaman 
Lieut.  Ram 

Sanders,  a Powder  Boy 

The  Royal  Sovereign,  Ld.CoUingwood 

French  Signal 

The  “ Britannia,”  Lord  Northesk 
The  “ Santissima  Trinidada,”  Spanish 
Ship  of  120  Guns 

“ La  Redoubtable,”  French  Shin. 
80  Guns  ^ 

Signal  for  Close  Action 
Signals 

TAe  Signal  “ England  expectt  every 
Man  to  do  his  Duty." 

Spanish  Colours  of  Ships  taken 
French  ditto,  ditto 
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